MARSHAL   NEY
a pen, any day of the week. At worst it would only
release the spirit that he could often feel clamouring
within him, while what freedom was to be had from the
handling of deeds and affidavits?
A temporary change for the better occurred in 1784,
when Ney turned his back upon the dusty realms of
jurisprudence and went as overseer to the ore mines at
Appenweiler. Two years later he accepted a similar
post in the ironworks at Saleck, where he remained until
the closing months of 1788, when he suddenly resigned.
The forge and furnace had at first presented him with a
new interest, such as the effects produced by the trans-
mutation of ore into iron. While besides the promise of
a responsible position in the near future there was noise
and movement, which were not unwelcome accom-
paniments to his rising thought.
But the baton was already stirring in the visionary
knapsack. His sight by day and dreams by night were
filled with the reflected colours of uniform and glint of
weapons; but still more by a growing awareness of his
own capacity to command, to weld those shining masses
into decisive factors, the spearheads of attack or the
barriers of defence. And so he left Saleck.
On every hand were signs of unrest and a feeling of
excitement, for France was drifting into the whirlpool
of revolution. These were the times when the financial
problem, despite the frenzied efforts of Calonne and
Brienne to avert catastrophe, was bearing down upon
the ship of state; when, in the wake of an exhausted
credit, a cry went up that the States-General should be
summoned, which meant that the right of redress should
extend beyond the throne, the Parliament, and the privi-
leged orders to that wide range of conflict and opinion,
the people.
From that moment there was no denying the Revo-
lution. And something of the same spirit flooded the
hitherto obedient nature of Michel Ney, who went home
only to announce his intention of becoming a soldier. The
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